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ITALIAN MAIOLICA OF THE ART MUSEUM 


OME thirty pieces of Italian maiolica of the renaissance 
period make up the small but interesting collection of 
Princeton's Art Museum. The six most important pieces 

are the subject of a separate article in The Burlington Magazine.’ 
This group consists of two large apothecary jars, part of a series 
of which seven others are in the Louvre; an extremely interest- 
ing table-sized model—dated 1521—of the famous Monastery 
della Verna, not far from Florence, where St. Francis is believed 
to have received the stigmata; a fine Castel Durante dish dated 
1536, and two tri-lobed wine coolers, undoubtedly products of 
the Fontana Workshop at Urbino during the third quarter of 
the century. The remaining pieces, nearly all of which are de- 
scribed below, include some typical, though fragmentary, ex 
amples of the early wares of the late 15th and early 16th cen- 
turies and a representation from all the leading centers of pro- 
duction, with the exception of Florence (and later Venice)— 
namely pieces from Faenza, Siena, Deruta, Gubbio, Urbino 
and Castelli. 

The great days of maiolica-making in Italy were from the 
end of the 15th century to about 1550 when decline began to be 
apparent. The early wares fall into two main classes: those 
decorated with simple, primitive designs in copper-green and 
manganese-purple only; and incised wares known as “‘sgrafhato” 
which are covered with a coating of slip through which decora 
tion is scratched down to the clay beneath.* To the first class 
belong two jugs, a small cup, and the large, square tile illus 
trated on the cover.* In a so-called “contour panel” following 
the general shape of the principal motif, a winged monster 
appears on a cross-hatched ground. With lingering medieval 
fantasy it has been given the body of a bird, the head of a long 
eared goat and a serpent’s tail. The heavy outlines are done in 
manganese-purple, and the colors used are purple and copper 
green. The Princeton examples of the “sgrafhato” technique 

| Joan Prentice von Erdberg, in a forthcoming issue of The Burlington Magazine 


2 Bernard Rackham, Victoria and Albert Museum. Catalogue of Italian Maio- 
lica, London, 1940, p. 423. 


8 Inventory number 29-292. Width, 0.292 m. The Trumbull-Prime Collection 
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Fig. 1. Bottle: Sgraffiato Decoration, Northern Italy, circa 1500. 


belong to a whole group made of reddish-brown clay which is 
then covered with a bufl slip, through which decorative patterns 
are scratched, forming dark designs on a light ground. The ware 
is then daubed with copper-green and yellow-brown glaze giving 
ita pleasantly irregular, mottled appearance. The pilgrim bottle 
with its four strap-loops, and its circular bands of linear orna- 
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Fig. 2. Saucer; Sgraffiato Decoration, Northern Italy, circa 1500 
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ment, is a fine and typical example, (Fig. 1). Equally typical 
is a small flat saucer with vertical rim showing a crouched hare, 
its head between its paws, its body cross-hatched, (Fig. 2).° The 
background is ornamented with floral motives and part of a 
stylized rosette of a kind often used in decoration of this period. 
The saucer is completely intact, and can be dated about 1500 
also. Scratched underneath in a handwriting difhicult to read, 
is the following: ““Trovato Memoria della Bota in Magoi (a?) 
i891." 

‘Inventory number 56-10. Height, 0.269 m. Presented by Mr. Eugene L. Gar- 
baty. The photographs for all but Figure g were taken by Miss Elizabeth Menzies 


of Princeton 
‘Inventory number 134. Diameter, 0.158 m. The Trumbull-Prime Collection. 
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Fig. 3. Jug; Faenza, 1520-15930. 


Among the maiolica centers prominent in Italy during the 
5th and 16th centuries, none was more important, or became 
more widely known, than Faenza. This celebrated town’s name, 
with only slight transformations to fit other languages—such as 
its transformation into “faience”’ in French—has come to be 
synonymous with the word for pottery as a kind of ware, and 
has been taken over into at least twenty-four common languages 
with very little change. This was noted by one of Faenza’s most 
distinguished recent residents, the late Comm. Dott. Gaetano 
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Fig. 4. Drug Jar; Faenza, circa 15 90. 


Ballardini, former Director of the Museo Internazionale delle 
Ceramiche there, and tounder of its bulletin Faenza which 
continues to list the different languages on its page of contents. 
The Princeton collection contains three Faenza pieces, one an 
attractive footed-jug, 1520-30, with a twisted-rope handle, painted 
in blue, yellow, orange and copper-green, (Fig. 3).° The decora 
tion of floral motives and scrolls is divided into compartments 
flanked by bands of criss-cross. Under the spout, and around the 
neck, appears a characteristic kind of linear decoration which 
is scratched through a thick coating of glaze with a blunt tool. 


6 Inventory number 56-12. Height, 0.219 m. Presented by Mr. Eugene L.. Garbats 
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Fig. 5. Albarello; Faenza, circa 1530. 


The foot is ringed with alternating bands of blue and yellow. 
The other two pieces are pharmacy vases belonging to the now 
widely dispersed Orsini-Colonna Series,” examples of which 
are to be found in many collections. A number are in the 
W. A. Clark Collection at the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C.,* and a fine jug with dragon’s-head spout is in the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland.’ Others, from other 

7 Rackham, op. cit., p. 78. 

‘J. P. von Erdberg, The Burlington Magazine XCVII, March, 1955, p. 72. 


® J. P. von Erdberg and M. C. Ross, Catalogue of the Italian Maiolica in the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland, 1952, no. 1. 
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Fig. 6. Tile from the Piccolomini Library, 
Cathedral of Siena, circa 1507. 


collections, are reproduced by Dr. Chompret in his compara- 
tively recent Répertoire. . . ..° The two Princeton examples, 
both decorated in blue, yellow, orange, and copper-green, are 
a circular drug vase on a high foot (Fig. 4)," and an albarello 
with the bust of a young man in profile to the left (Fig. 5).*° 
The first is marked MELO-VIOLATO and the other DIAMUS- 
CUS-DNL. 

From Siena come six triangular tiles all alike (one illustrated 
in Fig. 6),"° circa 1507, from the Piccolomini Library in the 
Cathedral of Siena.'* Each is decorated with a yellow crescent 
on a blue ground, the device of the Piccolomini family, sur- 
rounded by a band of guilloche pattern with dark red in the 
center. This rich dark color is particularly associated with 
Siena, .whose production flourished briefly in the late 15th and 
early 16th centuries, and with Caffaggiolo, the pottery near 

10 J. Chompret, Répertoire de la majolique italienne, II, Paris, 1949, pp. 43. 
58-59. 

11 Inventory number 136. Height, 0.22 m. The Trumbull-Prime Collection. 

12 Inventory number 135. Height, 0.19 m. The Trumbull-Prime Collection. 

13 Inventory number 130. Width of base of triangle, 0.15 m. The Trumbull- 


Prime Collection. 
'¢ Rackham, op. cit., no. 385. 
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Fig. 7. Plate; Deruta, circa 1500. 


Florence, which developed under the patronage of a branch of 
the Medici family. 

The reputation of Deruta is principally based on the richness 
and beauty of the lustred ware which it was the first in Italy to 
produce, Particularly characteristic are large deep dishes and 
other standard-shaped pieces decorated only in blue and chamois- 
yellow lustre, colors very harmoniously suited to each other. A 
small cup in the Princeton collection, with St. Francis kneeling 
before a crucifix, serves to show this color combination.'® Un- 
lustred ware was also manufactured at Deruta, and some of the 
early, quaint, unlustred plaques, tiles, plates and other pieces 
are most attractive. To an early period belongs a plate of the 
so-called “petal-back” group.'® In the center is a typical Deruta- 
type bust of a woman in profile to the left, within a wide border 
consisting of a stylized wreath, edged with bands of geometric 
ornament, (Fig. 7).'* The back is covered with the large petals, 

15 Inventory number 129. Diameter, 0.107 m. The Trumbull-Prime Collection. 

i6 Rackham, op. cit., p. 134. 

17 Inventory number 138. Diameter, 0.25 m. The Trumbull-Prime Collection. 
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striped with blue and orange, which have named the group. 
Ihe plate, badly broken, has been skillfully pieced together. 
Although pottery has continued to be produced until today in 
the little hill-town of Deruta, a decline in the quality of the 
ware set in after 1530. Characteristic of the first half of the 17th 
century is a two-handled cup on a high foot, with lion-headed, 
sphinx handles.*** The decoration consists of Rafaellesque gro- 
tesques, in yellow and orange, on a white ground. This im- 
mensely popular style, reflecting the decoration of Raphael's 
Loggie at the Vatican which in its turn was based upon an 
ancient Roman model, was used with fine effect on the imposing 
Urbino pieces made in the Fontana workshop during the second 
half of the 16th century. The same style reached the small, out- 
lying towns and villages later of course, and there lasted longer. 

The single Gubbio piece of the collection, to be dated circa 
1535, isa dish originally on a low foot, with decoration moulded 
in relief.'* It shows, on the central boss, St. Sebastian, bound to 
a tree. The boss is encircled by a wide border of floral and pine- 
cone motives, pointing alternately up and down. It is painted 
in blue, and in both the golden and ruby lustre that have made 
such a name for the town. 

As is often the case elsewhere, Castel Durante, Urbino and 
related wares form the largest part of the Princeton collection. 
At Castel Durante, close to Urbino, capital city of the duchy of 
the same name, some of the finest maiolica of the 16th century 
was made. The earliest dated specimen is the dish, bearing the 
arms of Pope Julius IT and of the Manzoli family, by Giovanni 
Maria, 1508.'* Here also one of the greatest of all maiolica paint- 
ers, Nicola Pellipario, was born, presumably about 1480. Various 
ornamental styles are characteristic of Castel Durante, including 
the use of the istoriato or pictorial style, which was on the way 
to becoming dominant. 

The artistic importance of the Urbino maiolica was due to 
the patronage of the della Rovere dukes, and its best period 
was during the middle decades of the 16th century. By this time 

17a Inventory number 56-13. Height, 0.195 m. Presented by Mr. Eugene L. 
Garbaty 

18 Inventory number 140. Diameter, 0.24 m. The Trumbull-Prime Collection. 


19 Bernard Rackham, Victoria and Albert Museum. Guide to Italian Maiolica, 
London, 193%, P. 54- 
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the istoriato style of painting, using the whole surface of the 
plate as if it were an uninterrupted canvas, was much in fashion, 
and the great majority of the Urbino wares, and those of out- 
lying potteries who imitated them, belong to this category. Sub- 
jects were drawn principally from the lives of saints, the Bible, 
classical history and mythology, and for these book illustrations, 
prints and drawings by well-known artists were often used as 
models. 

The six Princeton pieces from the Urbino district, and in 
the istoriato style, were made probably between 1540 and 1560. 
With the exception of the dated plate reproduced in Fig. 11 
they are perhaps more interesting from the point of view of 
subject matter than because of outstanding artistic quality. 
One, a dish on a low foot, illustrates the story of Phaethon driving 
his father’s chariot, (Fig. 8).2° It is marked “Phaeton” on the 
bottom in underglaze blue. A moulded dish of the same general 
shape represents Vulcan forging an arrow for Cupid. One sees a 
boy, holding a hammer, beside an anvil at which Vulcan is beat- 
ing out an arrow. Venus approaches from the left with Cupid, 
and a fire is burning on a hooded forge at the right.** A cup on 
a high foot, (Fig. 9),** possibly a Pesaro product, was once part 
of an accouchement set of five vessels made to fit into one 
another.*® The interior shows a servant bringing a covered 
bowl to the mother’s bedside, while in the foreground the baby, 
in a cradle, is being nursed. The exterior is decorated with a 
continuous landscape. A plate with the somewhat uncommon 
subject of Tereus driving away Philomela and Procne (Fig. 
10)** is probably from Urbino, but may have been made else- 
where. It has an unusually heavy body and shows many similari- 
ties in date and style of painting to the accouchement cup. It 
illustrates the gruesome story of Tereus, married to Procne the 
mother of their son Itys, who fell in love with her sister Philo- 
mela. In order to obtain her for his wife he cruelly removed 

20 Inventory number 56-11. Diameter, 0.276 m. Presented by Mr. Eugene L. 
Garbaty. 

21 Inventory number 56-7. Diameter, 0.232 m. Presented by Mr. Eugene L. 
Garbaty. 

22 Inventory number 41-28. Height, 0.1.08 m. Museum Purchase. 

23 Rackham, Guide ..., p. 15. 


24Inventory number 56-9. Diameter, 0.23 m. Presented by Mr. Eugene L. 
Garbaty. 
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Fig. 8. Dish on Low Foot: Phaethon in Chariot 
Urbino, mid 16th Centurs 


Fig. 9. Cup from Accouchement Set; possibly Pesaro, mid 16th Century. 
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Fig. 10. Plate; Tereus, Philomela, and Procne; 
Urbino (7), mid 16th Century. 
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Fig. 11. Dish; the Horses of Diomedes; 
Urbino, dated 1544. 
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the tongue of Procne, concealed her in a woods, and informed 
Philomela that her sister was dead. When Philomela discovered 
the truth, the two sisters met and plotted the terrible revenge 
here illustrated. As the story goes, they killed Itys, and at a meal 
served his flesh to his father. When Tereus, having eaten, found 
this out, he drew his sword and pursued the sisters, who were 
then transformed into birds. He also deservedly experienced a 
similar metamorphosis. A Faenza berettino piece by Baldassare 
Manara dated 1532, formerly in the Harris Collection,®® illus- 
trates the same subject. 

Two pieces in the group are dated 1544. One is a plate with 
Diana and her nymphs bathing.** The other is a dish, originally 
on a low foot, representing a scene which the Museum’s former 
Director, Ernest T. DeWald, has suggested may illustrate a Ren- 
aissance potter's version of “Hercules and the Horses of Dio- 
medes” (Fig. 11).*7 This dish, once shattered, has been pieced 
together as well as possible. On the back, in blue underglaze, is an 
inscription reading, presumably, “1544 de [quatro ca|bbalo,” and 
underneath is the abbreviation “Urbi,,”” for Urbino. That part 
of the inscription within brackets is missing, but the length of the 
space and the ends of certain letters above or below the missing 
section would seem to point to the above as the probable reading. 
Certainly the most obvious feature of the story illustrated on the 
front of the plate is the group of four horses drinking at the river’s 
edge. The evident excitement of the soldiers and the presence of a 
barricade, confirm the likelihood that the legend has been cor- 
rectly identified. A walled city appears in the background and the 
dish shows competence and skill in the rendering of the subject. 
Although the date is later than is usually associated with the 
artist's name, an attribution to Francesco Xanto is suggested by a 
comparison of this piece with many signed by him. 

The last of the pottery centers to be represented is Castelli, 
a small town in the Abruzzi which has given its name to the 
kind of ware which was made both at Castelli itself and in that 
general locality from the 16th century on. During the 17th 


G. Ballardini, Corpus della maiolica italiana. 11. Le maioliche datate dal 1531 


al 1535, Rome, 1938, no. 35. 
‘Inventory number 56-8. Diameter, 0.228 m. Presented by Mr. Eugene L. 


Garbaty. 
27 Inventory number 139. Diameter, 0.283 m. The Trumbull-Prime Collection. 
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century, the Urbino istoriato style was revived and it continued 
well on into the 18th century, but in a pale, and much more 
subdued coloring. In the late 17th century, direction of the 
industry at Castelli was principally in the hands of the Grue 
and Gentili families, many of whom signed their work.** Prince- 
ton’s single Castelli piece is a good and typical example of the 
ware.*’ It is a large dish, circa 1700, with a wide border of 
rinceaux terminating in heart-shaped fruit. In the center is a 
baroque coat-of-arms, encircled by three pairs of cherubs hold- 
ing wreaths and garlands. The coloring, typical of the production 
as a whole, is pale greyish-blue, bluish-green, yellow, orange 
and brown. 


Joan Prentice von Erdberg 


28 Rackham, Guide ..., pp. 75-77. 
29 Inventory number 56-60. Diameter, 0.925 m. The Trumbull-Prime Collection. 
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PHRE ORIGINAL ASPECT OF A PAINTING 
OF THE PIETA IN THE ART MUSEUM* 


URING a recent visit to the Geneva Museum of Art and 
History my attention was captured by a panel painting 

of the Pieta (Figure 2). In the accompanying label this 

was identified as a Ferrarese product of the fifteenth century, 
and in the museum's catalogue of 1954 as a Paduan work from 
the school of Mantegna.’ The well-preserved painting is of 
considerable interest because it is an intact version of a very 
similar Pieta, by the same hand, which the Art Museum ac 
quired in 1955 and attributed to Amadeo da Pistoia (Figure 1). 
The Princeton picture has been cut down at the top and 
sides and undergone some repainting, primarily in the hair of 
Christ, but it still reveals itself as a fine, fairly early product of 
its painter, whose art lost in his later years the sensitiveness and 
tenderness with which the delicate, quiet figures in the Art 
Museum are endowed. The figures in the Geneva picture are 
copies, on a slightly larger scale, of those in Princeton, but the 
forms are more solid and much less sensitive, the shadows are 
heavier, and the hair is thicker and coarser; the flesh parts are 
hard and polished like marble, and the haloes are no longer 
parallel to the picture plane—all indications that the work in 


* This study of the Princeton panel is presented in honor of Professor Ernest 1 


DeWald who has just retired from the directorship of the Museum 

Cf. Geneva, Musce d'Art et d'Histoire, Guides illus Peinture et sculf 
ture, 1954. p. 11. The work, here reproduced by courtesy of the museum, had 
been attributed to the school of Mantegna previously by Louis Hautecocur, in 
Catalogue de la Galerie des Beaux-Arts, Musée d'Art et d'Histoire. Geneva rage 
p. 82. It was bequeathed to this institution by G. Revilliod and has the inventors 
number M.F. 3832. Berenson attributed it to the so-called “Alunno di Beneozzo 
(cl. B. Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, Oxtord. rqee p. 5: ancl the 
Italian ed., Milan, 1996, p. 5) 

Cf. “Accessions of American and Canadian Museums, April-June 
Quarterly, XVIII, 1955. p. 409; fig. p. 405. The painting (accession number 
$252) was purchased, from a dealer in New York, with the John Maclean Magik 
and Gertrude Magie Fund. It had previously been owne.' by Richard Ederheimes 
who had referred to it as a work bv a Florentine painter active between 1465 
and i4go whom, according to Offer, Berenson had called “Amico di Benorro 
(cf. R. Ederheimer, A Selection of Paintings by the Old Masters. New York 
1936, no. 6). I wish to thank Prof. Ernest DeWald and Dr. Frances Jones for 
facilitating my studies of the picture 
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Switzerland was produced after that in the United States. In 
regard to color, the two paintings have in common the black 
background (which the artist used also in other paintings of 
the Christ of Sorrows), light gray marble sarcophagus, brown 
hair of all figures, gray-white flesh of Christ and pink-white flesh 
of the other personages, and dark green dress and deep red 
mantle of Mary Maedalen. 

Ihe background of the Princeton Pieta has been repainted, 
but in the upper corners are still visible parts of the white cords 
ont the whips that were attached to a cross behind Christ, in the 
lashion exemplified by the Geneva picture. This cross and the 
Instruments of the Passion connected with it were surely painted 
out in order to obscure the fact that the Princeton panel, which 
measures $1 x 30 cm., has lost about one-quarter of the original 
heht and one-tenth to one-eighth of the original width. As in 
the Geneva picture, the cross behind Christ probably displayed 
the crown of thorns and nails in addition to the whips, and its 
vertical stem was flanked by the lance and the reed with the 
sponge. A second example by the hand of the Princeton Pieta 
in which the cross behind the Man of Sorrows in the tomb 
displays the Instruments of the Passion is in unknown posses- 
sion. But in this painting, which was formerly in the Aynard 
Collection in Lyons and still earlier in the Toscanelli Collection 
in Pisa, Christ wears the crown of thorns, and He ts flanked by 
two Angels.” In a tondo of the Pieta, also in unknown possession 

Figure 3),* the tour-figure composition of the Princeton paint 
ing is repeated for a third time; but the cross in this work does 
not display any objects, not even a titular inscription, and the 
neutral ground of the earlier examples has been replaced by a 
landscape background of considerable depth. As we know that 
the artist of this and the other works which have here been 
adduced made numerous careful drawings of various figure 
groups, we have good reason to suppose that he made a finished 
drawing of the four-figure composition illustrated in the rec 


See Dedalo, X11, 1992. fig. p. 845. The present location of this panel is un 
known 
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Fig. 1. Attributed to Amadeo da Pistoia, Pieta, Princeton. 


tangular panels at Princeton and Geneva and in the round one 
of unknown location.® 
What was the original purpose of the Princeton Pieta and 
the slightly larger examples in Geneva (52.5 X 40 cm.) and 
formerly in Lyons (53.5 x 38 cm.)? The size makes it improbable 
that these paintings were in the center of altarpiece predellas 
by the artist, since his paintings, including altarpieces, are as a 
5A preserved example of an almost identical figure composition in a drawing 
and a painting by the artist is the Lamentation of Christ, No. 71E v., in the 
Print Room of the Uffizi (Bollettino d’Arte, XXV, 1931-32, fig. p. 293) and the 
painting in the Philbrook Art Center [Suida|, op. cit., fig. p. 55). For additional 
examples consult Berenson, “I disegni di Alunno di Benozzo,” ibid., pp. 293-306, 


and idem, The Drawings of the Florentine Painters, ampl. ed., Chicago, 1938, I, 
pp. 11-13; Il, pp. 260-265 (1864-1897); III, figs. 53-62. 
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Fig. 2. Attributed to Amadeo da Pistoia, Pieta, Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, Geneva 


rule of rather small dimensions.® It seems much more likely 
that these contemplative representations served as devotional 


*A very small Christ of Sorrows is in the predella of the painter's rather late 
altarpiece of the Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine from the Lehman Collection 
at Rutgers University (reproduced in Collections Camillo Castiglioni de Vienne, 
sale F. Miiller and Co., Amsterdam, Nov. 17-20, 


1925, pl. 14). The total height of 
this altarpiece is 112 cm., the width 73 cm. 
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pictures. Such pious works were sought by many individuals: 
religious, clergymen, and laymen, and they were seen in mo- 
nastic cells and private homes. 

The painter of the works indicated here was active in Tuscany 
and Umbria in the late fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries. He is one of the many artists whose names were 
soon forgotten and whose works were for a long time attributed 
to better-known masters. Yet, his art has a character of its own, 
as was first recognized by Berenson, who, from its important 
connections with the art of Benozzo Gozzoli, called the unknown 
painter “Alunno di Benozzo."* With reference to the general 
character of most of his figures Longhi gave him the name 
“Maestro Fsiguo,’* and shortly before 1953 Suida identified 
him with the Amadeo da Pistoia who signed an altarpiece of the 
enthroned Madonna and Child with SS. Simon and Thaddeus 
in the L. Bellini Collection in Florence.’ I studied this work 
recently in a small reproduction, on the basis of which I could 
not verify Suida’s identification, and I therefore wish to refer here 
to the Princeton Pieta and the other works by “Alunno di 
Benozzo”’ as “attributed to Amadeo da Pistoia.” 

The solemn composition, flattened figures, and rigid, sym 
metrical drapery folds in the Princeton Pietd, as well as the 
iconography of the central group of the upright Virgin who 
embraces her dead Son and gently leans her head against His, 
have general stylistic analogies to Byzantine painting and 
specific iconographic analogies to such Italo-Byzantine and 
Italian examples as the early fourteenth-century Pieta in the 
Fondazione Horne (No. 70)'° and Giovanni da Milano’s repre- 

7See Berenson, “Quadri senza casa—il quattrocento fiorentino, III,” Dedalo, 
XII, 1932, pp. 837-841; and see this writer's publications listed above in Notes 
1 and 5. 

8’ Cf. R. Longhi, “Saggi in Francia: I. Chambéry,” Vita Artistica, I, 1927, pp 
68f. 

®See [W. Suida], Paintings and Sculpture of the Samuel H. Kress Collection, 
Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, 1953, p. 54; and idem, Paintings and Sculpture of 
the Samuel H. Kress Collection, Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado, 1954, 
p. 34. In the exhibition catalogue La Collection Lehman de New York, Editions 
des Musées Nationaux, 1957, p. 1 (1), this name was adopted for Robert Lehman's 
beautiful Annunciation by the “Alunno di Benozzo.” On the basis of a formes 
owner's name this painting has been assigned furthermore to the “Master of the 
Goodhart Annunciation” (cf. ibid.). 

10 Reproduced in E. Panofsky, “Imago Pietatis,” Festschrift fiir Max Fried 
lander zum 60. Geburtstage, Leipzig, 1927, fig. 2. For the Byzantine origin of 
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Fig. 3. Attributed to Amadeo da Pistoia, Pieta, Whereabouts Unknown. 


sentation of 1965 in the Accademia, Florence (No. 8467)."' As 
in the case of many Byzantine paintings, in the Princeton Pieta 
we are touched by the beauty of dematerialized figures which 
express profound emotion despite great restraint in posture, 
gestures, and facial expression. 

Gertrude Coor 


this Pieta type and its development in Italian painting of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries see tbid., pp. 26iff. 
Ibid., fig. 11. 
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A PROTOCORINTHIAN GEOMETRIC ARYBALLOS 


“Go west, young man” was as cogent a bit of advice in eighth- 
century B.C. Greece as in nineteenth-century America. The 
Black Sea region offered outlets for ever-essential wheat and raw 
materials, the ancient civilizations of the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean were ready traders in both necessities and lux- 
uries, but it was the western end of the Sea which held the great- 
est promise for new settlements and untapped resources.’ A study 
of the early colonies of Greece can lead to thorny problems of 
chronology, a prickly excursion we need not make here. Some of 
the evidence is based on ancient accounts, some on the archaeo- 
logical investigations of the colonies. For the second of these, 
pottery has played an important role, particularly the pottery 
manufactured in the flourishing city of Corinth. Quantities of 
this ware were carried across the sea to sites alone the coast of 
Sicily and southern Italy, some of it to be buried with colonists 
who had lett their native land torever, some of it to be broken 
and crushed into the debris of the growing settlement. 

Phe Art Museum has added to its collection a small unguent 
vase of a type closely associated with Greek expansion in the west. 
It is reproduced here slightly over natural size.* Although the 
photograph does not convey the wonderful fineness of the clay 
and the greenish buff color which proclaims its Corinthian 
origin, it does give a good idea of the precision with which the 
geometric ornament is applied in a mat, brown-black glaze. The 
thinness of the flat rim is an indication of the delicacy of the walls 
of the little pot which was thrown on a potter's wheel. So many of 
these vases, known by their Greek name aryballos, have survived 
that we can trace a steady development in shape from a jolly, 
globular form to a more elegant and sophisticated pointed type.* 
The Princeton example fits into the sequence at the third quarter 
of the eighth century B.C., just before the purely geometric orna- 

1 T. J. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks, Oxford, 1948. 

2 Inventory number 60-28. Height, 0.603 m. Diameter, 0.058 m. Museum Pur 
chase, The photograph is by Mr. Fred Anderegg of the University of Michigan 

On Protocorinthian Geometric ware and the globular aryballos, see K. Friis 
Johansen, Les vases sicyoniens, Paris and Copenhagen, 1923, pp. i5ff.; H. G. G. 
Payne, Necrocorinthia, Oxtord, 1931, pp. iff, and Protokorinthische Vasenmaleret, 


Berlin, 1933, pp. off.; Saul S. Weinberg, Corinth VII, 1, The Geometric and 
Orientalizing Pottery, Cambridge, Mass., 1943, pp. 33ff. 
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ment began to break up under the influence of more curvilinear 
and figured schemes which became known to Greece from works 
of art imported from more eastern countries.* It joins the Prince- 
ton company of Greek vases as a sturdy pioneer which, whether it 
made part of the westward journey in antiquity or not, has 
reached remote shores with no more than a few scratches. 


F. F. J. 


4#Cf. Notizie degli Scavi, 1895, p. 149, fig. 31, Tomb CCCXXXVI at Siracusa; 
Monumenti Antichit XXI1, 1913, pls. XNLITI-XLIV, from Cumae 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


The following summary of acquisitions 


excluding those 


which have been published in detail) covers both 1959 and 1g6o, 
since the Special Number, Volume XIX, did not include a re 


port for the earlier year. 


PAINTING 


{merican 

17 paintings by Emil Carlsen, John F. 
Carlson, J]. Connaway, J. 1 
bee, Winslow Homer 


Folins 
(attributed to), 


J}. Walter Norris, Edward H. Pott- 
hast, Theodore Robinson, Robert 
Spencer, A. F. Tait, J. H. Twacht- 
man, Frederick J. Waugh, J. Alden 


Weir, Leopold Seyffert. Bequest of 
Gilbert 8S. McClintock ’o8. 

Stephen Greene, “The Massacre of the 
Innocents.” Gift of R. Kirk Askew, 
Jr. 

Thomas Sully, “Mrs. Charles Gratiot.” 
Gift of Campbell Townsend 

Chinese 

Hua Yen, “White Monkey,” and Ch’i 
Pai-shih, “Loquat Branch.” Gift of 
Lionberge: Davis ‘oo. 


Lin Liang, “Birds and Flowers.” Gift 
of Samuel Hammer. 
Anonymous, 18th century, 2 albums, 


“Landscapes and Flowers.” 

of Gilbert 8S. McClintock 'o8. 
Dutch-Flemish 

Abraham van 
with Fish.” Museum Purchase. 

J. A. Beerstraten, “Winter Scene,” and 


Bequest 


Beveren, “Young Man 


Jan Josef Horemans, the Elder, 
“Musicale.” Gift of Charles G. Her- 
berich. 

Melchior d'Hondecoeter, “Fighting 
Cocks,” and <Aert van der Neer, 
“River Landscape in Moonlight.” 


Gift of Edwin H. Herzog ’21. 
Anonymous, Hispano-Flemish, 17th 
century, “St. Balbina.” Gift of Mrs. 
A. Philippe Von Hemert. 
English 
Richard Cosway, “Admiral Sir George 
Montagu”; John Hoppner, “Thomas 
Erskine, Lord Chancellor’; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, “Portrait of Man 
in Blue Coat.” Gift of Mrs. Samuel 
J. Aronsohn. 


Sir Henry Raeburn, 
nelius Elliot,”’ 
Van Dyck, 
Orleans.” 


“Portrait otf Cor 

and Anonymous, after 
“Henrietta, Duchess of 

Gift of William R. Me 
Alpin 

Sir Henry Raeburn, “Portrait of Joseph 
Hume.” Be quest of Gilbert S. Me 
Clintock 

French 

Camille Hilaire, “Repetition”; Pierre 
Emile Lelong, “The Daughter of the 
Concierge”; Jean Marzelle, “The Val 
ley of Aix”; Maurice Elie Sarthou, 
“The Birdcage.” Gift of Hugh Trum- 
bull Adams "35. 

Philippe Hosiasson, “Commencement 
and laroslav Serpan, “Dluddaa.” Gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Lescaz 

Gerard Schneider, “go D,” and Georges 
Mathieu, “Robert II laying Siege to 
Bourges.” Gift of Mr. and Mrs 
Samuel M. Kootz. 

Anonymous, South 


French, i5th cen- 


tury, “Crucifixion.” Gift of Gilbert 
S. McClintock 
Greek 
Anonymous, dated 1709, “The Death 


of the Virgin.” Museum Purchase 
Italian 

Panini, “Interior of the 

Pantheon.” Gift of Perry B. Cott ‘296 


in honor of Ernest T. DeWald, Di- 


Giovanni 


rector Emeritus 

Manne Panini, “Roman 
Ruins.” Anonymous Gift 

School of Perugino, “Madonna and 
Child, St. John, and Angel.” Gift of 
Arnold Holzer. 

School of Guido Reni, “Lucretia.” Gift 
of A. M. Richards. 

Japanese 

Kano Motonobu (attributed to), “ Birds 
and Flowers,” and Kano Gyokuraku 
“Willow and Swallows.” Gift of 
Nathan Hamme 


of Giovanni 


| 
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M use urn Purchase 
Vather Fund 


Russian 


“Sutra. 


( aroline (, 


century 
(The 


\nonymous 
Sergei and 
Gilbert S. 

Anonymous 
Christ 


i7th century, “Virgin, SS 
Michael.” Bequest of 

McClintock ‘o8. 

century 

' Gift of Fred B 

Spanish 


“Head of 
Rogers 47: 


Armisen Master, “Saint Engracia.” 
of the National Forge 


~ 


Ihe Spanish Inquisi 


Foundation. 
Eugenio Lucas 


thon Vuseun Purchase { The Caro- 
line Veathe Fund 
SCULPTURE 
John Rogers Speak for Yourself, 
John”; plaster. Gift of frthur Edwin 
Bye *'78 


Cypriote, Hellenistic period, two lime- 

stone female heads. Gift of Prof. Erik 
Sjoqi ist 

Roman, ard 


of 


century A.D fragment 


sarcophagus “Dionysiac 


Procession Museum Purchase 


Charles Despiau, Mime Fontaine”: 
bronze. Gift of Mrs. Gerard B. Lam 
beri 


Auguste Rodin, “The Age of Bronze’; 


bronze. Gift of Walter N. Rothschild 
‘23 in Memory of Mrs. Felix M. War- 
burg 

Atelier of Giovanni della Robbia, 
“Madonna, Child, and St. John"; 
glazed terracotta. Gift of Stanley 
Mortimer ‘10 

G. A. Montorsoli, “Pan”; marble. 
fnonymous Gift 

Spanish rath century, “Head of 
Christ”; polychrome wood. Museum 


(The 


and Gertrude 


Purchase John Maclean Magi 
Fund) 

French, Flemish, 
German, and Italian sculpture, 15th- 
century, in and 
metal Bequest of Mce- 
Clintock 

Far Eastern 

Kamakura period, “Lion”; 
Gift of Norbert 


Vague 
24 pieces of English 
wood, stone, 
Gilbert 


Japanese 
polychrome wood 
Schimmel 


DRAWINGS 


American 
Arthur B. Davies, “Chateau Langeais, 
Touraine.” Bequest of Gilbert §. Mc- 
Clintock 
James E. Davis, “Ballet Dancers.” Gift 
of Prof Rowley. 

James E. Davis, “Composition.” Gift 
of William H. Forsyth ’3o0. 
Stephen “Sketches for 
Massacre of the Innocents.’ ” 

the Artist 


(,corge 


C,reene, 


“The 
Gift of 


Dutch 
Lhe lemptation of Christ.” 
Purchase (The Laura P. 


Hans Bol 


Hall Memorial Fund). 

French 
Antoine Watteau, “Horse.” Museum 
Purchase (The Laura P. Hall Me- 


mortal Fund). 
Italian 

“The Death of 
Lucretia.” Gift of Prof. George Row- 
ley. 

Alessandro Magnasco, five sketches. Be- 
quest of Gilbert S. McClintock ’o8. 

Giulio Romano (attributed to), “Bac- 


Procession.” 


Solimena Francesco, 


chic Vuseum Purchase 
(The Laura P. Hall Memorial Fund), 

Domenico Liepolo, “Man resting on 
Staff’; Donato Creti, “Jacob 
tling with the Angel”; Pompeo 
Batoni, “Sleeping Child”; Guercino, 
“St. Peter in Prison.” Gift of Nathan 
V. Hammer. 

Anonymous, 16th century, after Poli- 
doro da Caravaggio and Maturino, 
“Embarkation of an Army.” Museum 
Purchase. 


wres- 


Anonymous, 16th century, “Justice”; 


“The Entombment”; “Sketch of 
Roman Sarcophagus in the Villa 
Medici, Rome”; “Sketch of Lost 


Roman Sarcophagus.” Museum Pur- 
chase (The Laura P. Hall Memorial 
Fund). 

Anonymous, 17th century, “Mythologi- 
cal Scene.” Bequest of Gilbert §. 
McClintock ’o8. 

Japanese 

Benji Asada, nine drawings of flowers 
and trees. Gift of Prof. George Row- 
ley. 
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PRINTS 


American 
j prints by Angelo, Simmons, Whistler. 


Bequest of Mrs. Henry S. Redmond, 


Jr. 
John Bernhardt, “Landscape”; silk 
screen. Gift of David Carter "45. 


g prints by Catlin, Timothy 
Cole, A. W. Heintzelman, Rockwell 
Kent, Stow Wengenroth. Bequest of 
Gilbert 8S. McClintock 'o8. 

Cole, 
engraving. 


C-corge 


“Abraham Lincoln”; 
Gift of David C. 


Timothy 
wood 
Sutton. 

Eugene Higgins, “The Halt”; etching. 
Estate of C,cor ge W. Cumbler 

John Marin, Manhattan, 
Bridge”: etching. Museum Purchase 
(The Laura P. Hall Memorial Fund) 

James McNeill Whistler, “Black Lion 


“Lowel 


Whart’: etching Estate of George 
W. Cumbler. 
Dutch 
Lucas van Leyden, “The Return of 
the Prodigal Son”; “The Monk 


Sergius killed by Mohamet’; 
ings. Gifl of lames H Lockhart, Jr. 


engray 


75 


Master IA of Zwolle, “Crucifixion”; 


engraving. Gift of James H. Lock- 
hart, Jr. °35. 

Rembrandt van Rijn, “The Death of 
the Virgin’; “St. Jerome an 
Italian Landscape’; “St Francis 


praying beneath a I rec etchings 
Gift of James H Lockhart, Ji "35 
Rembrandt van Rijn, * 
hatched Cottage”: etching 
Purchase (Tie Laura P. 
morial Fund) 
Enelish 


Landscape with 
Vuseum 


Hall Me 


Muirhead Bone, “Rabindranath Ta- 
gore drypoint. Bequest of Virs 
Henry Redmond, Jr. 


noch 
ig prints by Bonnard, Braque Buffet 


Chagall. Cocteau, Duffy, Hilaire, 


Leger, Maillol, Manessier, Marz lle 
Matisse, Rouault, Sarthou, Toulouse- 
Lautrec. Utrillo, Villon. Gift of 
Hugh Trumbull Adams °35 

8 prints by Buhot, ¢ allot, Corot, May- 
reau, Picart, Thomassin. Bequest of 


AA 


Mrs. Henry 8S. Redmond, Jr. 
}. B. C. Corot, “Trees on the Moun- 
tain’: cliché-verre. Museum Purchase 


(The Laura P. Hall Memorial Fund). 

Fdgar Degas, “The Engraver Joseph 
Tourny™; etching. Gift of James H. 
Lockhart, Jr. "25. 

Jean Duvet, “Apocalypse”; engraving 
Gift of James H. Lockhart, Jr. "35. 
Alphonse “Portrait of 
Dalou”: “Portrait of Sir Edward 
Poynter’; etchings. Estate of George 

W. Cumbler. 

Pierre Yves “Pasiphae’; 
aquatint. Museum Purchase (The 
Laura P. Hall Memorial Fund). 


C,erman 


Legros, 


lremois, 


Albrecht Diirer, 11 engravings, 1 wood 
engraving. Bequest of Mrs. Henry § 
Redmond, Jr. 


Albrecht Dire Ihe Adoration of the 


Magi": woodcut. Gift of James H 
Lockhart, Jr. °35. 
Albrecht Diirer, “The Eight Patron 


Saints of Austria”; wood engraving 
Gift of Jeremiah A. 
Albrecht Diirer, “St. Francis receiving 


Farrington, J) 


the Stigmata” (Bio); “St. Jerome 
in Penitence” (B61); woodcut and 
engraving. Museum Purchase (The 


Laura P. Hall Memorial Fund). 
Kithe Kollwitz, “Battlefield”; aquatint 
Purchase (The Laura P. 

Hall Memorial Fund 
Master of the Banderoles 


Vuseum 


“St. Jerome’; 


engraving. Gift of James H. Lock- 
hart, Tr. °35. 

Martin Schongauer, “The Resurrec 
tion”: engraving. Gift of James H. 


Lockhart, Jr. °35. 
Italian 
Cristofano Robetta, “Allegory of Envy”; 
engraving. Gift of James H. Lock- 
hart, Jr. 735. 
Japane 
16 prints. Bequest of Gilbert S. Me- 
Clintock ’o8. 
Norwegian 
Fdvard Munch, “Death in the 
lithograph. Gift of Mr. 
Hobart D. Betts Ill 


Room 


and Mrs. 


my 


Spanish 
4 lithographs by Miro and 
Gift of Hugh Trumbull 
Pablo Picasso, “Arena”; 
of Hugh 


Picasso. 
idams °35. 
aquatint. Gift 
Trumbull Adams 


MISCELL. 


24 Egyptian faience ushabti and 
amulets; 6 Egyptian bronze statu- 
ettes; 13 miscellaneous Egyptian an- 
tiquities; 5 Chinese and 

European textiles; German, 14th cen- 


Gift of Horace 


pieces ot 


tury, bronze cense1 
Mayer. 

6 Egyptian faience ushabti, g Roman 
clay lamps, 12 miscellaneous antiqui- 
ties. Gift of Prof Rowley 

Egyptian porphyry 

Roman 

lamp, bust of Isis; Persian 


(,corge 
predynastic vase: 


fragment of handle of clay 
cen 
tury, pottery bowl. Gift of the Hetrs 
of Mrs. Marshall 1 


Persian, 


Brow 
Achaemenian gold 


ornamental top of 


period, 
head, probably 
pin Vusecum Purchase. 


Late archaic Greek lead applique orna- 


ment, frontal face. Gift of Mrs 
Harold Fowle) 

Hellenistic Greek bronze applique 
ornament, bust of Eros. Museum Pur- 
chase (The Caroline G Mathe) 
Fund). 


Roman, ist century A.D. bronze jug 
Museum Purchase 


Byzantine, silver liturgical implement 


Gift of Mrs. Douglas Delanoy and 
Miss Sarnta Marquand in Memory 
of Mrs. Phila C. Nye. 

Rhenish, late seth century, enamel 


plaque, “St. John.” Bequest of Gil- 
hert S. McClintock ‘o&. 
Corpus for crucifix, copper gilt; French 
igth century. Gift of the Friends of 
the Museum 
Italian, 


of antiphonal 


Central igth century, page 
with 
Marvs at the 
(The 


Magie and Gertrude 


illumination, 
Lomb.” Mu- 
Jolin Maclean 
Magie Fund 


French, early isth century, Missal. Be- 


Three 


Purchase 


que st of lose pi Mills Hanson 


Miscellaneous 
24 prints by English, Dutch, Flemish, 
French, German, and Spanish artists. 
Bequest of Gilbert 8S. McClintock ’o8. 


ANEOUS 

2 ivory embriachi strips, “The Nativ- 
ity” and “The Annunciation to the 
Shepherds”; Italian, i4th century. 
Museum Purchase (The Caroline G. 
Mather Fund). 

Bone jewel-box; secular scenes in 

carved relief; French, late isth cen- 

turv. Gift of the 

Foundation. 


National Forge 


French, 17th century, ivory medallion, 
“The Massacre of the Innocents.” 
Be quest of Gilbert 8S. McClintock ‘o8 

English, 16th century, ivory medallion 
“Mary, Queen of Scots.” 


Gilbert 8S. McClintock ’o8&. 


Bequest of 


Dutch, 18th century, ivory corpus for 
crucifix. Gift of Miss Helen Emer- 
son 

German or Swiss, dated 1622, boxwood 


Escutcheons.” Be- 
Vict lintock "ow 


j brass alms plates, German, 16th cen 


‘Four 
Gilbert 


medallion 


quest of 


tury Bequest of Gilbert 8. McClin 
tock ‘oS 

Andrea Briosco (11 Riccio), bronze 
plaquett unidentified allegorical 
subject Museum Purchase (The 
Caroline G. Mather Fund) 

Matthew Boulton, pair of porphyry 
and ormolu urns. Museum Purchase 
(The Caroline G. Mather Fund). 

Italian, 18th century, red brocade. Gift 
of Prof. and Mrs. Erik Sjdquvist 

Chinese, Yung Cheng (1729-1725), 
celadon footed cup, decorated with 


underglaze relief. Gift of Nathan TV. 
Hamme 
Chinese, century, two enamel 


screens; 4 Persian and bowls, 
isth Hispano-Moresque, 
16th century, plate. Bequest of Gil- 
bert S. McClintock ’o8. 


Japanese 


jars 
century; 


lwo boxes, one 


lacquer 
signed by Korin, the other by Koetsu 


Gifi of Nathan V. Hamme 
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THE ART MUSEUM + PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Art Museum, a section of the Department of Art and Archaeology ot 
Princeton University, is intended to form a visible epitome of the history of art 
from earliest times to the present, that is, to cover the ground of the teaching by 
the Department. 

The Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 4 p.M., Monday through Saturday; 
Sundays from 2 to 5 P.M.; it is closed Thanksgiving Day, December 24-25, 31, 
January 1, Easter weekend, and from July 1 to September 1o. 


RECORD 


The Record is published twice yearly. There is a nominal subscription fee of 
$1.00 a year, but there is no charge to members of the Friends of the Museum. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, Miss Jones, except for those concerning 
exchange of publications which should be sent to: Preparations Department, 
University Library, Princeton, New Jersey. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE MUSEUM 


The Friends of the Museum was organized in the Spring of 1950 to promote a 
wider interest in The Art Museum among alumni and friends, among the Uni- 
versity and other communities; to enlarge the purchasing funds of the Museum 
in order to round out the collections with objects of quality useful in the teaching 
of the Department as well as for the enjoyment of the visiting public; to attract 
gifts of museum quality and to assist in the effort to obtain eventually a new 
building so very much needed for the adequate display of collections. Special 
lectures and exhibitions are arranged for the Friends. Annual memberships begin 
at five dollars. Inquiries may be addressed to any member of the Staff. 


STAFE 


ParRick JoserH KFLLEHER 


Director, Curator of Painting and Sculpture 


FRANCES FOLLIN JONES 
Assistant to the Director, Curator of Classical Art 


Rosperr A. Kocu 


Assistant Director, Curator of Prints and Drawings 


JOAN VAN HAASTEREN 


Secretary 


The Museum is fortunate in having the generous cooperation of the Faculty 
of the Department of Art and Archaeology for curatorial consultation. 
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